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before him such humble food as she possessed, to heap fuel 
on the coals that lay smouldéring on the hearth, and to 
prepare for him a rude couch of straw covered with blankets, 
in one corner of the room, before which she hung the coun- 
terpane of her own bed, to serve as a partition. The wan- 
derer framed a ready tale, to which she fistened with unsus- 
pecting sympathy. He was an inferior officer belonging to 
the garrison of Toulon —had lost his way while endeavoring 
to reach a neighboring village by a shorter route through the 
wood, and had wandered all night in the storm of rain which 
had been pouring for the last two days. A few hours of re- 
pose would restore his exhausted strength, and enable his 
hostess to dry his dripping garments, after which he would 
take his leave with thanks and a lively remembrance of her 
goodness. 

While he was yet sleeping, the husband of the old woman 
returned. The noise of his entrance disturbed not the pro- 
found slumber of the wearied stranger, and it was late in 
the afternoon when he awoke. The thoughtful kindness of 
the old woman had provided for him a change of apparel in 
the best suit of her husband, and when he emerged from 
his extemporaneous resting-place, refreshed in mind and 
body, there was a striking contrast between his rustic-garb 
and the stately bearing which no attire, however humble, 
could essentially diminish or conceal. The owner of the 
cabin was seated upon a bench before the door, enjoying the 
freshness of the evening breeze, and as the stranger advanced 
to greet him, a searching glance of his dark but sparkling 
eye rested for a moment upon the old man’s furrowed coun- 
tenance, while a shade of anxiety, or it might be of suspi- 
cion, flitted across his own; but the result of his quick 
scrutiny appeared to be satisfactory, and the transient cloud 
gave place, almost at the instant of its rising, to the bold 
and frank expression which his features habitually wore. 
With many a cheerful jest upon his unaccustomed garb, he 
repeated the simple narrative with which he had already 
accounted to the old woman for his disastrous pli and 
laughingly declared that he would almost be g to 
undergo another night of abstinence and watching, to énjoy 
the comforts of such a meal as his hostess had set before 
him, and of the luxurious slumber from which he had just 
awaked. 

While he was speaking, the listener was intently scru- 
tinizing his features, and the more he gazed, the more his 
wonder seemed to grow, his doubts to be dispelled. At 
length he started up, and flinging himself upon his knees 
before the stranger, caught his hand, and in a voice quiver- 
ing with emotion, exclaimed — 

“Tt must be, it is my general —le beau sabreur whom J 
have so often followed tothe charge. Alas, that I should 
see your majesty in this condition of distress and danger!” 

The man to whom he knelt, the wretched worn-out fugi- 
tive, now reduced so low as to be dependent not only for 
succor but for his very life, upon the charity of an aged 
peasant, was indeed the celebrated Murat, the splendid king 
of Naples. 

The history of his fall is too well known to require ex- 
planation. It is enough for our present purpose to say that 
dazzled by the lustre of Napoleon’s triumphant return to 
the capital of France, after his escape from Elba, Murat 
had abruptly broken off the negotiations. in which he was 
engaged with the allies, and marched with an army of fifty 
thousand men upon Tuscany, then in possession of the 
Austrians. But his troops were Neapolitans, and a succes- 
sion of defeats, caused more by their cowardice and disaffec. 
tion, than: by the superior force of the enemy, soon compelled 
him to flight ; and having reached his capital with a few 
adherents, his reception there was so discouraging, and even 
alarming, that, as a last resort, he determined to join the 
emperor, at that time preparing for his last desperate strug- 
gle on the plains of Belgium. 

Scarcely had he landed, however, near Toulon, when 


upon the turf, entered into a long and animated conversa- 
tion, often interrupted, however, by pauses in which they 
gazed around and seemed to listen intently, as if in expecta- 
tion of some addition to their number. 

The night wore on, and the intervals of silence became 
longer and more frequent. The little vessel still lay at 
anchor, but now slightly heaving upon the waves, that began 
to curl under the impulse of the evening breeze ; the crim- 
son, gold and purple hues of sunset faded from the western 
sky ; the stars came forth in all the splendor of that southern 
clime, and at length the moon arose, pouring her silver flood 
of radiance over earth and sea. The mariner stretched him- 
self at length upon the earth, and was soon buried in sleep, 
while his companion, drawing the cloak more tightly around 
his person, paced slowly along the beach, pausing at times 
in the attitude of listening, and again relapsing into deep 
and absorbing meditation. 

Midnight was near at hand, and the sleeper started up. A 
change had come over the aspect of the heavens. Masses 
of dark and heavy clouds were rising in the west, and the 
glory of the bright full moon was frequently obscured by the 
transit of thin fleecy vapors, whose rapid motion proved the 
existence of strong winds in the upper regions of the atmos- 
phere, although as yet the branches of the trees were scarce- 
ly stirred. Theseaman cast uneasy glances toward the bay, 
where his little vessel now began to rock and heave, while 
the rippling waves were dashed in foam against her sides ; 
and even as he gazed, the shrill screaming of her tackle 
reached his ear, and the sails were taken in, leaving nothing 
visible save the dark hull and the white slender masts, barely 
perceptible against the rising clouds. 

“We must be gone,” he exclaimed ; “there is too much 
mischief brewing yonder. They feel the wind strong on 
board already, or Pietro would not have taken in her sail. 
Before we can make our offing, there will be the devil’s own 
storm upon us, and if it catch us within two leagues of this 
infernal coast, we may bid good-bye to the Seven Virgins. 
Not another minute will I stay for twenty times the gold 
they offer. Come.” 

A brief but earnest dialogue ensued, which was inter- 
rupted by a growl of distant thunder, and the seaman, taking 
a warm and affectionate leave of his companion, sprang 
hastily into his boat, and was soon on board the schooner, 
whose jib was quickly hoisted, and her prow turned from the 
dangerous coast. 

Two days after the incidents we have attempted to de- 
scribe, a wearied and exhausted stranger presented himself 
at the door of a lonely cottage, a few miles distant from the 
bay which was their scene. He was a man apparently of 
middle age, and though misery was stamped upon his aspect, 
his air was noble and his form majestic. His garments were 
torn and drenched with rain, his features haggard, and a 
dark beard of three days’ growth, contrasting with the pallor 
of his complexion, added not a little to the ghastliness of his 
appearance. His dress was the blue cloth cap and long 
gray surtout usually worn by French soldiers on the march. 
He seemed as one worn down with watching, and fatigue, 
and hunger, and his enfeebled limbs could scarcely bear him 
to the door of the humble mansion. Yet there was resolution 
in his eye, and wretched as was his present plight, no one 
could jook on him and doubt that he had moved in scenes 
both of splendor and of high achievement, as one to whom 
they were familiar. He hesitated for a moment ere he sought 
entrance, but it seemed that he had prepared himself for 
whatever fortune might befall him, for without pausing even 
to listen or to look around, he raised the latch and boldly 
entered. 

An old woman was the occupant of the single room that 
constituted the interior of the cabin, the furniture of which 
sufficiently attested the poverty of its inhabitant. But 
though poor she was charitable. The appearance of the 
stranger declared his wants, and she made haste to set 


THE PRISONER'S LAST DREAM. 








BY JOHN INMAN,. 








Lare in the afternoon of a brilliant summer day, a small 
vessel, whose Neapolitan build was indicated by the shape 
and color of the latteen sails that idly flapped in the subsid- 
ing breeze, might be seen resting, almost without motion, on 
the waters of a little bay which opened upon the Mediterra- 
nean, a few leagues distant from the harbor of Toulon, The 
shore was low, and covered, almost to the water’s edge, with 
a dense mass of trees and shrubbery ; no human habitation 
was in sight, and as far as the eye could sweep on either 
hand along the shore, no trace of human presence was per- 
ceptible. The form of the bay was almost semi-circular—an 
indentation of the line of coast, which stretched away in 
both directions from it, with an unbroken continuity, until 
the view was lost in the distant points, at which sea and sky 
were mingled. A narrow beach of sand skirted the margin 
of the bay, rising with a gentle elevation to the wood beyond, 
but there was nothing from which it could be gathered that 
it had ever been trodden by a human footstep. There was 
no landing-place, other than that afforded by the nature of 
the shore, no boat or net hauled upon the beach to dry, no 
cultivated field beyond, or other token that the spot was ever 
visited even by the fishermen who ply their easy trade in 
almost countless numbers along the Mediterranean coast of 
France. 

As the sun disappeared below the horizon, a boat with a 
single pair of oars put off from the felucca, and rapidly ap- 
proached the shore. Its sole occupant was a man of about 
thirty-five, whose sun-burnt features told of many a hardship 
frankly met and cheerfully endured, while his clear gray eye 
and the habitual expression of honesty and courage that 
smiled upon his lips, gave warrant of a trusty friend in any 
fortune. A few strokes of his sinewy and practised arms 
brought the skiff within half-a-dozen yards of the beach, 
where its keel grated upon the sand, and the oarsman, first 
casting out a stone to which was fastened a long cord, 
serving as anchor and cable for his little bark, betook him- 
self unhesitatingly to the shallow water. and in a moment 
stood upon the beach, glancing quickly around in every 
direction as he advanced, while an air of disappointment 
and anxiety stole gradually across his open features. After 
standing for a few moments, he drew a whistle from the 
pocket of his rough seaman’s jacket, and blew a long shrill 
blast—but no answer was given to the signal. He turned 
to the west, where the last rays of the departing sun were 
gilding the fantastic masses of cloud that were now gather- 
ing in that quarter of the heavens, and then, after a brief, 
pause of seeming irresolution, loosed the kerchief from his 
neck, and waved it toward his vessel. The signal was 
quickly answered, by the appearance of another boat that 
put off from the felucca, and speedily landed another indi- 
vidual, of different appearance and seeming character. 

The new comer was short and slender—at least so an 
observer would have judged of his person, although its out- 
line could scarcely be traced among the loose folds of the 
long and ample cloak in which it was enveloped, and which, 
in form and color, as well as in the cowl or hood that rose 
above the shoulders and enshrouded the head of the wearer, 
bore a marked resemblance to the invariable outer garment 
of the monastic orders. He seemed to be regarded with 
much attention and respect by the captain of the little craft : 
him who had first visited the solitary beach: for on the 

approach of the second boat, the latter advanced to meet 
it, and apparently of his own accord, prevented the incon- 
venience to which the other would have been subject from 
the shallowness of the water, by lifting him in his sturdy 
arms, and carefully bringing him to the dry land. The boat 
then returned to the schooner, at a signal from the captain, 
and the two, advancing to the wood, and seating themselves 
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to the exertions and contrivances of the old woman, for thel| great coat and cap which the king had worn when he reached 
comfort of her honored guest. In the palmiest condition of] the cottage ; and Murat, who could hear all that passed, was 
his forturfes, he had never been waited on with more res-||on the point of starting from his laii to save his hostess from 
pectful and affectionate solicitude, than now when he was an|/the cruelties with which she was menaced, when his gene. 
outcast and a fugitive. [rous purpose was prevented, by the evident success of her 

It was agreed that the old man should set out for Toulon) plausible and well-sustained assurances, that it was her hus. 


tidings reached him of the fatal overthrow at Waterloo, and 
the second abdication of the emperor. The situation of the 
unhappy king had now become extremely eritical ; his army 
had capitulated without making a single stipulation in his 
favor; the emperor, his last hope, was ruined and a captive, 








and @ price was set upon his own head by the Bourbons. 


He applied for permission to reside in Austria, which was 


granted by the Emperor Francis, on condition of laying aside 
his royal title; and having gladly accepted the terms, he 


was quietly waiting his passports at Toulon, when sure in- 


telligence was brought him that a band of soldiers had set 
out from Marseilles, with the resolution of taking him, alive 
or dead, and thus gaining the fifty thousand francs offered 
by Louis for his apprehension. He instantly fled to a lonely 
retreat in the vicinity of Toulon, leaving behind him a con- 
fidential agent to make arrangements for his conveyance by 
sea to Havre, whence he intended to set out for Paris, and 
there surrender himself to the mercy of the allies, then in 
possession of the capital. The place at which he was to 
embark was the solitary bay described in the opening of our 
tale; and he it was for whom the schooner waited until the 
approaching storm made farther delay impossible. 

He had left his retreat, alone, at nightfall of the day on 
which, as we have seen, the captain of the felucca Janded to 
meet him. The distance to the place of embarkation was 
scarcely a league, but there was no path through the wood, 
and the fugitive king, losing his way, was overtaken by the 
storm, and after wandering all night, chilled by the rain and 
wind, and suffering yet more keenly from apprehension and 
distress of mind, had only reached the appointed spot at 
daybreak of the following morning. 

As the reader knows, he arrived too late. The storm 
had compelled the captain of the schooner to seek for safety 
in the open sea, and after remaining to the last moment 
compatible with the preservation of his vessel, he had put 


off soon after midnight. The disappointment and alarm of 
the fugitive, on arriving at the bay and finding no trace of 


the bark to which he trusted for escape, may be imagined. 


He was suffering the extremes of cold, weariness and ex- 


haustion, for he had been the whole night a-foot and without 
shelter, exposed to the wind and heavy rain; but mere 
bodily suffering was forgotten or disregarded in the keener 
inflictions of his mental anguish. Death was behind him, 
and the refuge to which he trusted was suddenly withdrawn ; 
his pursuers were already perhaps upon his traces ; he was 
perhaps surrounded, watched, it might be betrayed, and his 


only hope had failed him. He had not even the means of 


knowing whether an effort had been made in his behalf — 
whether he was not deceived and abandoned by those in 
whom he had placed his trust. 

As the day advanced he became aware of the necessity 
that existed for concealment. Solitary as was the bay on 
whose expanse of waters he gazed in vain to catch a glimpse 
of the desired sail on which his hopes depended, it might be 
visited by those whose encounter would be destruction. 
Yet a lingering hope forbade removal to a distance ; and as 
his ouly means of safety, he was compelled to climb into the 
thick clustering branches of a chestnut tree, whence he could 
overlook the bay, and in which he remained until night, 
shivering with cold, tormented with the pangs of thirst and 
hunger, and more wretched still in mind, yet not daring to 
leave his place of concealment until darkness should avert 
the peril of discovery. Wearied and worn out as he was, 
anxiety —the horrors of despair which but a single slender 
hope alleviated—kept his eyes from closing all the second 
night, which he passed in wandering to and fro upon the 
beach, like a caged lion, straining his eyes to catch the gleam 
of the yet expected sail. But it came not, and hunger drove 
him on the following day, to seek relief and shelter, even at 
the hazard of his life. It was a happy thing for the fallen 
monarch that the cabin to which chance had led his steps, 
was inhabited by a veteran who had served in the armies of 
Napoleon, and in whose bosom still glowed, undimmed by 
time or change of fortune, that enthusiastic devotion with 
which, for so many years, the soldiery of France had pealed 
forth alike in victory and defeat, in wassail and in death, 
their cheering battle-cry of Vive ? Empereur ! 

As might be expected, the old soldier and his wife, whose 
attachment to the person and reverence for the character of 
Napoleon were equal to his own, dedicated themselves, body 
and soul, to the service of the unhappy Murat. A large 
portion of the night was employed in devising means for his 
escape, and providing for his safety until those means should 
become practicable ; and in the meantime there was no limit 























































the next morning, furnished by the king with directions to 
the secret friends who had already made arrangements for 
his escape, only to be baffled, as we have seen, by the acci- 


sioned, by ‘the appearance of another character upon the! 
scene. 

As the old couple and their guest were seated round the 
table at their frugal meal, on the morning of the ensuing 
day, they were startled by a knock at the cottage door. 
Murat sprang to his feet, for to him the approach of any vis- 
iter portended danger, but before he could leave the room, 
the door was opened and a single individual joined the party : 
the same who had shared the watch upon the beach, with 
the captain of the schooner in which it was his purpose to 
embark. This person, now without the cloak in which he 
had on that occasion been enveloped, appeared to be a man 
of perhaps thirty-five, whose singularly delicate features 
scarcely accorded even with his slender figure, and whose 
countenance bore a strangely mingled expression of sadness 
and resolution. As he entered the apartment, an eager and 
apparently joyful look flashed from his eyes, seeming to in- 
dicate an unexpected but most welcome discovery. 

His object in visiting the cottage was promptly declared, 
as an apology for his intrusion; it was simply to inquire the 
nearest route to the port of Toulon, whither he was charged 
to convey a message to a person residing there ; “ Perhaps,” 
he said, “one of the individuals he now addressed,” and his 
eye rested for a moment on the countenance of Murat, 


dent of the storm. But a change of plan was soon em) 























“ would undertake to accompany him as guide, receiving a 
reasonable compensation for the service.” 
The old man expressed his willingness to bear him com- 









pany, and the stranger, having returned thanks for the 
proffer, added that perhaps he might even be able to conduct 
him at once to the person whom he sought; the name, he 
said, with another glance at Murat, was Louis Debac. 

“Debac!” the fugitive king repeated; “did you say 
Louis Debac? Perhaps if I knew the person by whom the 
message was sent, I could promote the object of your jour- 
ney!” ' 

The stranger slightly smiled as he replied that in the 
hope of such a result, he would communicate not only the 
name of his employer but his own. “I am called,” he 
continued, “ Hypolite Bastide, and the message which I 
bear is—”’ 

“And you are Bastide,” interrupted Murat, hastily ad- 
vancing and grasping the hand of the stranger with a warm 


pressure ; “ You are Bastide, the faithful and untiring, “i 


whom I already owe so much. The end of your journey is, 
reached, for I am Louis Debac; or rather, for there 1s no 
need of concealment here, I am the king of Naples.” 

Many hours were passed after this avowal in consultation 
between the dethroned monarch and the trusty agent of his 
friends in Toulon, whom he had not before seen, but in 
whose fidelity, sagacity and prudence, he had been instruct-| 
ed to place the utmost confidence ; and as soon as their con- 





















ference was ended, Bastide, accompanied by the old man, 
set out for Toulon, there to make arrangements for another 
and more successful effort at escape. 

They had been gone scarcely an hour, and Murat, with a 
characteristic forgetfulness of the perils which surrounded 
him, was amusing himself and his hostess by narrating some 
of the most brilliant passages in his adventurous career, and 
repeating anecdotes of his imperial brother-in-law, when 
they were alarmed by a disiant sound, like that of horsemen 
rapidly approaching ; and the fugitive had barely time to 
escape through the back door, and conceal himself ina 
small pit that had been dug in the garden, where the old 
woman covered him with brushwood and vine branches! 
collected for fuel, when a party of some fifty or sixty dra- 
goons rode up tothe door, and dismounting, proceeded to 
ransack the house, and the grounds adjoiningit. A number 
of them searched the garden, spreading themselves among 
the vines, and passing, more than once, within stabbing} 
distance of their.prey ; while others endeavored, but in vain, 
by alternate threats and tempting offers, to extract from the} 
old woman the information she could so easily have given. 
At one time the suspicions which had led them to the cottage) 
were almost converted to certainty, by the presence of the 










band’s pardonable fancy still to wear the military garb, 
although long since discharged, in which he had so often 
marched to victory with the eagles of the emperor. The 
dragoons had also fought beneath those eagles, although 
now they served the Bourbon, and the whim of the “vieux 
moustache” found an echo in their rude bosoms; they 
desisted from their threats, and soon after mounted and 
rode off, perhaps not altogether regretting the failure of their 
purpose. 

The security of the dethroned monarch was not again 
disturbed, and before morning of the next day, his host 
returned with Bastide, and announced the successful issue 
of their mission. A skiff was engaged to convey the un 
fortunate Murat to Corsica, and the following night — the 
twenty-second of August—was the time appointed for his 
embarkation. 

* * * * * . * 

But little more than a month had elapsed, and Joachim 
Murat was a captive at Pizzo, on the coast of Calabria — in 
the power of his enemies, and doomed to die, (although as 
yet he knew it not,) upon the morrow. The events which 
led to this disastrous termination of his career are chronicled 
in history, and need not therefore be repeated here. It is 
enough to say that the fervor with which he was received 
at Corsica inspiring him with brilliant but fallacious hopes of 
a like success in Naples, he there embarked on the twenty- 
eighth of September, with six small vessels for his fleet, 
some two hundred and fifty adventurous followers for his 
army, and a treasury containing eleven thousand francs, 
and jewels worth perhaps a hundred and fifty thousand 
more—madly believing that with this small force, aided by 
the affection of his quondam subjects, he could replace him- 
self upon the throne ; that treachery and cowardice had re- 
duced his armament to a single vessel and thirty followers, 
when he reached Pizzo, where his reception was a shower 
of bullets from the muskets of the Austrian garrison ; and 
that, abandoned by the traitor Barbaro, the commander of 
the little squadron with which he had embarked at Corsica, 
who hoisted sail and bore away, the moment he had landed, 
after a brief but desperate struggle, in which he displayed 
most signally the daring bravery that had always distin- 
guished him in battle, Murat was taken prisoner, stripped 
of his purse, his jewels and his passports, and hurried like a 
thief to the common prison, with the few of his devoted ad- 
herents who survived, and whom he labored to console, as. if 
he had no sorrows of his own. 

The idle formality of a trial by military commission was 
yet to be gone through, but his doom was pronounced at 
Naples, before the members of the commission were ap- 
pointed ; and the night of October 12th, to which the pro- 
gress of our tale now carries us, was the last through which 
he was to live, though his trial was to take place on the 
morrow. His demeanor, during the four days of his impris- 
onment, had been worthy of his fame, and of the gallant 
part he had played among the great spirits of an age so 
prolific in mighty deeds; and now, having thrown himself 
without undressing upon the rude couch provided for a fallen 
king, he slept as tranquilly and well as though he had neither 
care nor grief to drive slumber from his pillow. But his 
sleep was not without its dream. : 

The tide of time was rolled back forty years, and he was 
again a child in the humble dwelling of his father ; again 
sporting with the playmates of his boyhood in the village 
where he was born, and displaying, even as a boy, in the 
pastimes and occupations of his age, the dawning of that 
fearless spirit which in after days had borne him to a throne. 
In every trial of courage, agility and strength, he was again 
outstripping all his youthful competitors ; foremost in the 
race, the conqueror in every battle, already noted for his 
bold and skilful horsemanship, and at school the most turbu- 
lent, idle and mischievous of his fellows, yet winning affec. 
tion from the schoolmates over whom he tyrannized, and 
even from the teacher whom he worried and defied, by the 
generosity, the frankness and the gay good-humor of his 
spirit. Scenes and incidents that had long been effaced 
from his waking memory by the dazzling succession of bold 
and successful achievements which had been the history of 
his manhood, were now presented to his imagination with 
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all the freshness of reality ; the chivalrous warrior, the 
marshal of France, the sovereign duke of Berg and Cleves, 
the husband of the beautiful Caroline, and the king of Na- 
ples, all were merged and lost in the son of the village 
innkeeper; the splendid leader of the cavalry charges at 
Aboukir, Marengo, Austerlitz, Jena and Leipsic, was dimly 
shadowed forth in the reckless boy, whose chief delight it 
was to scour through the lanes and across the open fields of 
Frontoniere, upon one of his father’s horses, scorning alike 
the admonitions of prudence and of parental fear. 

Anon the scene was changed, and the boy was approach- 
ing manhood, still wild, passionaie, reckless and daring as 
before, but displaying those faults of his nature in other and 
more censurable modes. Intended for the church, he was 
now a student at Toulouse, in name, but in reality a youth- 
ful libertine ; vain of his handsome person, eager in pursuit 
of pleasure, in love with every pretty face he met, ardent 
and enterprising in the licentious prosecution of his fickle 
attachments, and ever ready to engage in the quarrels for 
which such a life gave frequent cause. The ecclesiastical 
profession had never been his own free choice, and now the’ 
martial spirit which was to shine so gloriously forth in after 
years, was already contending for the mastery with his 
habits of idleness and dissipation. An escapade surpassing 
all his. past exploits of folly, was now to bring his studies 
to a close, and decide the as yet uncertain current of his 
destiny. The turning incident of his youthful life was again 
enacted in the captive monarch’s dream. 

The prettiest maiden of his native village was Mariette 
Majestre, the only daughter of a peasant, who tilled a little 
farm of some half-dozen acres, lying about a mile from his 
father’s house, on the road to Perigord. About five years 
younger than himself, she had been his favorite playmate 
when a boy, and as he advanced in years, the only one who: 
could control the violence of his temper, or persuade him| 
from his headlong impulses of mischief, either to others or 
himself. When, at the age of fifteen, he was sent to the) 
academy at* Toulouse, Mariette, a blooming, bright-eyed| 
child of ten, wept sorely at parting, and Joachim did not; 
altogether escape the infection of her sorrow ; but Mariette’ 

was almost forgotten, or remembered only as a child, when, 

six years afterward, the Abbé Murat, as he was now called, | 

met her again at Toulouse, whither she had gone to pass a. 

few weeks with a relative, and met her as a charming coun-| 

try girl, with eyes like diamonds, teeth like pearls, a grace.’ 
ful shape, and manners by no means inelegant or coarse, | 
though telling somewhat of her rustic birth and breeding. 

Despite his destination for the church, the abbé was a pas-' 

sionate and by no means self-denying admirer of beauty, | 

and the charms of Mariette were irresistible. Almost from) 
the moment of her arrival, he neglected, not his studies, 
merely, for they had never engrossed too much of his atten-, 
tion, but the frolics, the boon companions, and the flirtations| 
and intrigues that for the last three or four years had con-| 
stituted the chief employment of his time ; and the admira- 
tion excited by her beauty, soon ripened to a passion which 
he had not the virtue, if the power, to resist. Mariette was, 
a good girl, and had been well brought up—but she was| 
young, artless, and confiding.— Murat was handsome, and 
his passionate eloquence, aided by the memories of an attach- 
ment which had begun in childhood, and though dormant had 
never ceased to occupy her warm young heart, prevailed at 
last over the dictates of prudence and the restraints of prin-' 
ciple. Yet she did not fall a victim to unbridled passion— 
her purity was left unstained, although the pleadings of her, 
lover and of her own tenderness were powerful enough to! 
turn her from the strict path of rectitude; and if she did’ 
consent to fly with the young abbé, it was only upon his, 
reiterated promise to renounce the ecclesiastical habit, and| 
make her his lawful and honored wife. It was a mad) 
scheme, but perfectly in harmony with the character of, 
Murat, whose fault it was, through life, to rush upon per.| 
formance, by whatever impulse led, without regard to con-! 
sequences. He had neither money nor the means of gaining| 
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Mariette’s uncle, with his brother and three sons, made 
their appearance and claimed possession of the would-be 
bride. Murat resisted with fury, but his single arm, vigor- 
ous as it was, could not prevail against so great a disparity 
of force, and foaming with rage he was compelled to see his 
mistress borne away, weeping bitterly, and vowing eternal 
constancy to her half frantic lover. 

The natural consequence of such an escapade would have 
been a dismissal from the ecclesiastical school in which he 
had been entered, but he did not wait for it. Tearing the 
abbé’s frock from his shoulders, he rushed into the street, 
and happening to meet with a sub-officer belonging to a 
regiment of chasseurs quartered in Preissac for the night, 
while on its march to Paris, enlisted as a private, and thus, 
in a moment of wrath and disappointment, began that daz- 
zling career which was destined to place upon his brow the 
crown of a rich kingdom. 

Thus through the fancy of the sleeping captive with 
more than lightning speed coursed the re-awakened memory 
of events that had been the story of his early years. He 
felt again the ardor of his youthful passion—the excite- 
ment of a first and frenzied love —the triumph of success — 
the eagerness of flight, and the fury of that moment when 
love, success and hope, on the very eve of fulfilment, were 
dashed aside in bitterness and wrath. The form of Ma- 
riette was again before him in the freshness of its youthful 
beauty—her lovely eyes streaming with tears were fixed 
with an imploring passionate look upon his own, and her 
voice was ringing in his ears, as she was borne away, calling 
upom her Joachim to the rescue. “Joachim! Joachim!” — 
the e echoed through his brain, with the starting clear- 
ness of a trumpet sounding to the charge — and with a start, 
the chain of sleep was broken, and Murat, the conqueror, 
monarch, exile and doomed captive of the present, beheld 
the dawn of his last day among the living. 

For a moment reality mingled with his dream, and he 
gazed doubtfully upon the figure of an individual who stood 
before him enveloped in an ample cloak, gazing upon his 
face with an earnest and mournful look—and it was borne 
upon his mind that the voice which called upon the name — 
the long disused name —of Joachim, was not the mere coin- 
age of a dream-excited fancy. A second glance assured 
him of the truth, and hastily advancing to seize the hand of} 
his unexpected visiter, he exclaimed, “Then you have not| 
perished, Bastide my friend —Bastide the noble hearted and) 
true—nor yet abandoned me, when fate has determined on 
my ruin!” 

“The king was betrayed and deserted —he is in the power 
of his enemies—and Bastide is here to do him service, if it 
may be, to the last.” 

Murat answered not, but gazed intently upon the features 
of the speaker, and his own wore a troubled expression of) 
surprise and doubt. “ Bastide,” he said, at length—“ Bas- 
tide, my mind has been disturbed by painful dreams, and the 
recollections of the past are strangely and confusedly min- 
gled with the impressions of the moment. Even your voice 
appears sadly familiar, as though it had often met my ear in 
earlier and more happy days—speak to me once again — 
Did you call upon me ere I woke, and by the name I bore 
in childhood? Speak once again, and solve the mystery 
which I have little time to penetrate.” 

“Joachim!” was again uttered, and in the tones so long 
forgotten, but so well remembered now—the cowl was 
thrown back from the face of the speaker, the cloak fell to 
the ground, and Mariette—the Mariette of his youthful love, 
though bearing the impress of years and sorrow, was indeed 
before him. 

“] should have known it,” said Murat, after a brief 
silence, into which a world of thoughts and feelings were 
condensed ; “I should have known that only in the love 
and constancy of woman, could the secret of Bastide’s de- 
voted fidelity be read.” 

* * 


The reader can neither expect nor wish to be advised at 








* * * * * 


it to support even himself, much less a wife and children | length of the. conversation that ensued. The hours of 
and Mariette was no better off; yet with no more ample}Murat were numbered, and rapidly drawing to their close ; 
provision for the future than a few scores of francs, which|/and the remaining interest of this sketch, if any it has, be- 
he borrowed from his school-fellows, the Abbé Murat and//longs to the consummation of the drama, to which his life 
Mariette Majestre, at the mature ages of twenty-one and|/has been not inappropriately likened. The explanations 
sixteen, absconded one morning from the house of Mariette’s||required by him from Mariette, can easily be imagined. Her 
relative, and set off by diligence for Preissac, for the purpose ||love for him had never known abatement, and although her 
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of being married. Fortunately, perhaps, for both, their'|image had long since passed from his memory, his success 
absence was quickly discovered — pursuit was made—and| and fam been the treasured happiness of her existence; 
they had scarcely arrived at_Preissac in the evening, before | his d his danger called her loving spirit to/| 


more active ministration, and a determined heart, a woman’s 
ingenuity, gold and the aid of an honest and gentle-natured 
cousin-——-the good seaman, whose appearance and intended 
agency have been described in the opening of the tale — will 
readily account for all that she had done or attempted in his 
behalf. Gold, the habit of a priest, and the kind assistance 
of an old father confessor who was in the habit of ‘visiting 
the prison on errands of mercy, perhap> connived at by the 
governor, had even obtained for her the interview of which 
the reader has just been informed, and which was bat too 
soon interrupted by the entrance of the aged padre, who 
came to warn them that the governor was approaching and 
that Mariette must be gone. A hurried farewell —a last 
embrace which even Caroline of Naples would not have 
forbidden —a fervent blessing interchanged—and Murat 
was left alone, prepared to meet, as became his character, 
his rank and fame, the doom of which he little needed infor- 
mation. 

The governor’s tidings were brief, but conveyed with a 
respect and sympathy that did him honor. The tribunal 
appointed for the trial of “General Murat” was already 
sitting in an adjoining apartment, and the advocate assigned 
him for his defence was waiting for admission. Murat asked 
the names and rank of the eight officers named in the com- 
mission, and at once refused to appear before them ; “ They 
are my subjects, not my judges,” was his firm reply to the 
remonstrances of the governor; “seven of them received 
their commissions from my hand, and neither of them is 
my equal, even in the military rank which the order for my 
trial concedes to gme. But were they marshals of France, 
like me, I am their sovereign, not their equal, and [ will 
not appear before them. They can condemn unheard, and 
to condemn is the task assigned them.” In vain the gover- 
nor attempted to combat his resolution by argument, and 
Starage, the advocate assigned him, by entreaty and the 
eloquence of tears; the king was immovable, and even 
commanded Starage not to speak in his defence. “I 
am the king of Naples,” he continued; “they may take 
my life, but the keeping of my dignity and honor is my 
own.” 

His conduct was in accordance with this elevated feeling 
to the last. The commission proceeded to the trial in his 
absence ; and when the secretary waited upon him to ask 
his name, his age, and the ‘other formal questions usual in 
the continental tribunals, he cut the ceremony short with the 
brief and almost contemptuous avowal, “I am Joachim Na- 
poleon, king of the two Sicilies ; begone, sir, and bid them 
do their work.”” He then conversed freely and composedly 
with the governor and his fellow-prisoners, who were admit- 
ted to an interview by the kindness of that officer, adverting 
earnestly, but without ostentation or self-eulogy, to the disin- 
terestedness of his conduct on the throne, and to the services 
he had rendered the Neapolitans — received with calmness 
the sentence of immediate death conveyed to him by one of 
the commissioners — wrote a short, affectionate and eloquent 
letter to his queen and children—passed the allotted half 
hour with his confessor, and then came forth with a firm 
step, simply remarking to the governor, “ Let us delay no 
longer —I am ready!” 

On his way to the place of execution, his movement was 
as dignified and self-possessed, his look as calm, as though 
he was merely taking part in some familiar pageant of court 
ceremony. Once only he was seen to cast an anxious 
glance around, as if in search of one whose presence at that 
moment he desired, yet scarce had reason to,expect; and 
when his eye rested on the face and form.of Mariette, again 
disguised from all but him in the cloak and outward bearing 
of Hypolite Bastide, a smile of satisfaction lighted up his 
features, which seemed to give assurance that already the 
bitterness of death was passed. That glance, that. smile, 
were once more noted when the fatal spot was reached — 
and Murat, proudly facing the carabineers, who stood with 
ready weapons to fulfil his doom, drew from his bosom a 
trinket bearing in medallion the portrait of his queen, and 
kissing it fervently, uttered his last command, “Aim at my 
heart!’ -in a voice as clear and calm as had ever issued. 
from his lips in the council tent, the glittering hall of royalty 
or on the battle-field. The carabines rang sharply at the 
word, and Joachim Marat lay extended dead upon the ground 
fast moistening with his blood. 

With a heart as firm, though-very sad, and. a cheek as 


pale as was soon to be that of her youth’s lover, and an eye 
whose fixed and steady gaze as yet was blinded by no tear, 
Mariette looked on and saw the death of him she loved ; 
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and when the fatal work was done, she turned away and| 
felt that for her there was no more joy or hope on earth, 
and that her heart was desolate forever.—Gift for 1839. 


New York. 


indeed ; out on a Sabbath breaking excursion, and preach- 
ing morality! That’s consistency with a vengeance.” 

“TI move for the previous question,” said a third speaker. 
\“ Here comes Thornton up the Mall, punctual to a second ; 
‘and now, fellows, just postpone your discussion on morality 
to a more convenient season. I'll be prosy when I can’t 
|help it ; but to-day, at least, I intend to act in the spirit of 
hay favorite glee, 





THE HUMMING BIRD. 





Original. 





> ” 
Tuov hast wandered, my bird, through the livelong day, “* Begone dull care. 


Like a flower in the fields of air, 
Now soaring aloft, with thy murmuring lay, 
Now sipping the dew, from some flower-cup fair. 
‘To me thou hast seemed, with tiy tiny wing, 
And thy breast of purple and gold, 
All hid as thou wert, thou radiant thing, 
In the shade of the roseleaf’s fold, 
Like a fairy herald the breezes wild 
Had borne to my side from their starlit isle. 


“ A crony after my own heart, Roberts,’ said Allen— 
putting his hand upon the last individual’s shoulder —*« I 
really believe if you were with me, I should so far except 
the spirit of my maxim, as to have some thoughts of num- 
ber two.” 

In a moment the expected individual was present, and 
Arthur Thornton made one of a little group, numbering 
five beside himself, on Boston Common. They constituted 
a party of pleasure. Allen, the first speaker, was the leader, 
and with the rest his opinion usually passed as law. He 
was the eldest of the party ; and though not himself twenty 
years of age, there was something so bold and energetic in 
his tall, finely built frame, open and lively countenance, and 
graceful mein, that he invariably secured deference, and 
was looked up to as a kind of sovereign among his asso- 
ciates. He was naturally of a noble and generous disposi- 
tion, and with the exception of the three or four years he 


There are hearts that I know, which the brightest hours 
Have clothed with the deepest gloom, 

Like the spirit of sadness, which springs from flowers 
Which blush in the darksome tomb. 

Hast thou ever tired of the earth or air — 
The length of the summer’s day? 

Does thy wing ever droop with its plumage fair? 
Oh, say, pretty murmurer, say. 

In thy world of life or perchance of thought, 

Are ever thy dreams with such sadness fraught? 


Hast thou ever heard in the bright parterres, 
The nightingale’s song to the rose, 
When the breeze of midnight her soft leaf stirs ?— 
Canst thou tell how the wooing goes? 
And knowest thou what the bright streams say, 
As they flow in their gladness by, 
With verdant banks where the violets lay, 
And the wild-flowers’ radiant dye ? 
There’s many a tale of the soft winds low, 
Which thou, pretty trembler, may chance to know. 


from his infancy. But it had been his misfortune to enter a 
mercantile house, whose proprietor was an irreligious man, 
and who regarded not the moral interests of those in his 
employ. He was a worldly man in the most comprehensive 
sense of the term, and virtually lived and practiced in the 
belief that “a man hath no better thing under the sun, than 
to eat, and to drink, and to be merry.” He was withal a 
Sabbath-breaker, and invariably, in pleasant weather, he de- 
voted its holy hours to his own gratification, by excursions 
into the neighboring country. It could not be expected, that 
with such a master, any youth, inexperienced and unaccus- 
tomed to the wiles of the world, would resist the temptations 
||to evil which abound in our large cities. And indeed the 
very first steps Edgar Allen had taken in the road to ruin, 
were under the direction of his master, who had invited him 
toa ride on the Sabbath. He was without religious friends 
and advisers in the city, and the splendor and pomp of city 

ee wickedness had first fascinated him, and although he would 
THE SABBATH-BREAKERS. have shuddered at the thought of being himself a partaker 
Re a in it, he could, nevertheless, look upon it in others. He 
afterwards had only followed the path decreed as well by 
truth as by poetry — 


Yet go to the wilds — thou art free once more, 
Thou lovely and peerless thing ; 

Yet never canst thou, while thy pinions soar, 
A more truthful lesson bring. 

Shall not He, who bath colored thy plumage fair, 
And guided the free bird’s flight, 

Shield us with his love, and his guardian care, 
Through the world and its darksome night ? 
So death, when its joys and its cares shall cease, 

Unto us shall be like the bird’s release. 


Lowell, October, 1838. 
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FLORENCE. 





BY ISAAC F. 





Original. 





‘ “HH t endured, then pitied, then embraced.”’ 
That was an hour to send its fadeless trace He fire 7 P . 


Down life’s far sweeping tide. The Forest Sanctuary. 

«Come, come, Wallace, we shall be late if we wait longer ;/| novitiate and trembling transgressor, he now stood as the 
the bells are half done tolling, and I dare say Thornton has/| leader of a circle of young men who were in a greater or 
been over persuaded by some fanatic to go to church. If we||less degree committed to a course of vice and dissipation, 


are not in haste, the tide will be out, —and then away with||and he would even urge to deeds from which those who had | 


I’m for going now.” been his leaders would have shrunk, had a less popular 


you surely would not leave} 


all sport for another week : 
“Stay, Allen, one moment ; 
until the hour appointed by yourself for Thornton to be here.|| them into execution. 
It wants five minutes of ten now, and I am certain he will] The individual whom Allen at first addressed, Charles 
be punctual, for I have never known him forfeit his word, —|} Wallace, was a general favorite, but particularly intimate 
and he gave you his pledge.” with Arthur Thornton. The home of their childhood had 
“ Pledge!” shouted Allen, “what is a pledge good for?||been im the same village, they had been playmates and 
For my part I consider no pledge of mine obligatory, when/| schoolmates together, and now they had commenced together 
it interferes with my own convenience. ‘Look out for num-|/a course which was to end with the most bitter repentance 
ber one,’ is my maxim.” and anguish on the part of one, and with the destruction of 
“ And a selfish maxim too,” said Wallace. \the other. The former had been in the city longer than the 
«Selfish or not selfish,” continued Allen, “I care not.||latter, and consequently had taken more degrees in his 
’Tis the principle my old man goes upon, and he finds a) course ; for scarcely six months had elapsed, since Thornton 
faithful disciple in me, at any rate. But yesterday he con-|| had left the happy dwelling of his widowed mother, and the| 
tracted to furnish a trader with a cargo of sugar. Half anj|/tears shed and the advice given at parting, were still fresh 
hour after, he was offered five hundred dollars in advance}|in his memory. The last words of his mother to him were, 
of his first trade. He took up with the offer, and sent a very|| “Remember the Sabbath day to keep it holy.” We have 
polite note to the first purchaser, saying that unforeseen cir-|/already more than intimated that it was the Sabbath ; and 
cumstances prevented his fulfilling the contract. What do|| when the proposition had been made to him the previous 
you say to that, Charley ?—a cool five hundred in his pocket. i day to join in a fishing excursion in the harbor on this sa- 
Where would have been your pledge then ?” /ered morning, he was astonished, and his feelings instinctive- 
“T say your master did entirely wrong, and is’ wholly ily recoiled from it. But his companions urged him, argued 
I am surprised, Allen, to hear you advocate! with him by every manner of specious reasoning, and rid- 
If not a desire for the good will of others,||iculed his womanish scruples, until in on Gegmarded moment 








unjustifiable. 
such sentiments. 


I should at least suppose your regard for morality would|/he pledged himself to go. 
induce you to detest such principles.” 


Who of us have not been swerved fi by a fear of 


had spent in the city, he had been under religious influences ||g 


His course had been step by step in wickedness, till from the 


comrade proposed them, or a less energetic character put | 


“ Morality ! —Ha, you make a finé preacher of morality,|/ridicule? A regard for the good will of our fellow men is 


innate, and however much of unjust aspersion and calumny 
'we may endure, not one can calmly brook being held up to 
‘scorn and contempt. As it is the last weapon of the adver- 
‘sary of souls, so it is the most successful ; and we firmly be- 
\lieve that the fear of being laughed at, has sent more souls to 
‘perdition, than any other motive that has operated against 
‘the trath. When we consider the immense influence which 
‘this feeling obtains over the minds of Christians, however 
‘foolish and wicked it may be and is, we are rather moved by 
‘pity than censure towards the young, who are treading with 
their associates the paths of pleasure and folly. 

How transcendently important, under such circumstances, 

is it that masters should exert their influence on the side of 
virtue, morality and religion. We know of no station where 
|more responsibility is assumed than by the merchant or me- 
ichanic, who has entrusted to him the charge of young men. 
‘He is to form their business, political and moral character, 
\in a great degree, and as his is, so generally will theirs be. 
We have ourself been an apprentice. We have been almost 
la lone amid the vicious allurements of the city, and the temp- 
‘tations of wicked companions, and we are certain, if we 
,have any virtuous habits, that the example, precept, and in- 
loeneat for our moral welfare, on the part of kind and reli- 
gious masters, has done much to enable us to form them. 
And we speak not alone from our own experience ; we have 
‘seen this influence on others for and against morality ; and 
when we consider the apathy manifested towards the future 
ood of apprentices, even by religious men, it is no longer a 
|wonder with us that so many are ruined; but on the contra- 
iry that somany are found virtuous and good. 
“Now for a line of march to Long wharf! Look above 
lyou, lads; the sky is clear and bright, and even the sun 
‘looks down and laughs. See the old elm bow to the whis- 
pering breeze! This wind will sing asweeter music through 
\the snowy sails, than ever rung its echoes through that Tem- 
ple’s gothic walls! Come, hasten boys! ” 

Thus saying, Allen took the arm of Roberts and set off at 
la fast walk. Two individuals, who had heretofore main- 
tained a conversation between themselves a few steps from 
jthe rest, now followed, while Wallace and Thornton fell be- 
ihind. The party moved through Tremont and Court streets 
lat a rapid pace, each conversing with his companion, on such 
jtopics as best accorded with their feelings. As they moved 
by Park street church, the latest members of the congrega- 
|tion were just entering,—the bell ceased tolling, and ai 
jorgan pealed its heavy notes. 
| “Ttell you, Charles, I wish I was within those walls,’’ 
jsaid Thornton ; “I know I’m doing wrong, and were it not 
for breaking my word, I would not go now. What would 
|my mother say, if she but saw me? She’s sitting in her 
|quiet pew, and may be even now praying for me, her only 
‘son! Ido not like these thoughts, and I would give an 
eagle if you had never mentioned this business to me.” 

“Nonsense! nonsense! Arthur, I felt so once myself; 
but a few sails and luscious chowders will take all the bitter 
away, and you will then have the sweet to yourself.” 

“ But can that be sweet which takes its relish from the 
murdered sense of moral right? I know that I can never 
enjoy one moment’s pleasure by doing wrong, unless I first 
shall put asleep my conscience ;—kill its power of telling 
right from wrong.” 

“Conscience is a thing of education, Arthur. You have 
always lived in a still, country village, where there is noth- 
‘ing but a school-house and a church, and the people think 
every thing without their walls is wrong. You have been 
educated to think so too, and this has made your conscience 
what it is. Here you will learn to have a more liberal view 
of things. A city conscience and a country conscience are 
i|very different things.” 
| “I begin to think so; but which is right? I tell you, 
||Charles, I know ’tis wrong to break the Sabbath, for my Bible 
||tells me so; I wish that I were free from this iniquitous 
business, for something seems to tell me this day will not 
\|close so pleasantly as it began. I’m determined to break 
away from Allen’s power, forI know he’ll ruin me if I do 
not; and even now [ feel that I am not as good as when I 
first saw him. I'll make a resolution once for all, if I must 
lose his friendship or a conscience which I feel is right, the 
isacrifice shall fall upon the former.” 

They drew near to the City Hall, whose piazza was throng- 
‘ed with a crowd of idlers busied about the very honorable 
‘employment of gazing at every passer, and scrutinizing the 
jappearance of the ladies particularly. Allen recognized 
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among the throng one of his cronies, as appeared from his 
laconic, “‘ How are you, Frank! ” 

The accosted answered with a reiteration of the sentence, 
and continued, 

“ But whither away so fast? I had hoped to have you 
with me to dine at Brighton. I’ve engaged the finest estab- 
lishment in the city, and I’ll give youa dinner that you'll 
remember a month ;— will you go?” 

“T’min for a chowder, Frank. Can’t you postpone till 
tea? I'll be upat five, and then, your most obedient! ” 

“Done! Allen !—Meet me at the rooms at five!” 

“ Aye—Frank! I'll be on hand!” 

This short conference was integspersed with a sufficient 
accompaniment of oaths, loose expressions, &c. peculiar to 
such young men, which I do not choose to repeat. As the 
party again moved on, Frank Gray replaced a cigar,—the 
usual appendage of such gentlemen, —which he had remov- 
ed from his lips at their approach, and the smoke again 
rolled upward with as many fantastic curls as if from the 
pipe of a Turkish Sultan. As they moved down State street, 
almost deserted of its passengers, their own footsteps echo- 
ing from the opposite buildings caused almost the only noise 
heard. Wallace and Thornton spoke not. They were deep- 
ly in thought upon subjects awakened by their late conver- 
sation, especially the last remark of Thornton. A few mo- 
ments brought them to the wharf where the boat was in read- 
iness, the boatman almost tired of waiting,—and in a very 
short period the light boat was dashing over the white-fring- 
ed waves. 

The morning was beautiful. The sky was clear, and the 
sun shone forth in all its glory. The loveliness and perfect 
purity of the face of heaven, seemed formed for one mighty 
emblem of the quiet and peace which should pervade the 
Christian Sabbath. The company on board the boat were 
sitting about the deck, each with his gaze directed to the city 
they had just left, now receding swiftly from them as the 
vessel swept over the waters. None spoke. There was 
something so grand in the appearance of the moving diora- 
ma before them, with the populous city in the centre of the 
scene, the Jofty towers of the churches mounting up to 
heaven as if in emblem of the use to which their walls 
were consecrated, and the pile of buildings surmourted by 
the noble dome of the State House, while upon the right, the 
sacred heights of Charlestown presented themselves, and upon 
the left in the distance, were to be seen the memorable high- 
lands of Dorchester, — that the attention of the company was 
rivetted to it. And then the unholiness of their purpose, 
might have presented itself to their minds; and now that 
they were upon the bosom of the deep, it would be natural 
that they should not feel the same security in their unhal- 
lowed occupation as when they stood upon solid ground. 
Such feelings might have forced upon them the reflection 
that they were viewing those scenes for the last time ; —that 
He who held the winds in His hands and gave bounds to the 
waste of waters, and whose commands they werg breaking, 
could and might in a moment send forth his breath in anger, 
darken the bright heavens above them, wake the ocean from 
its slumber, and with the lightning of his wrath dash their 
frail bark to atoms, leaving each to buffet and struggle with 
the merciless waves. Would that they could thus have felt, 
and, yielding to the dictates of their better reason, have 


turned back from their purpose, and thus have averted the || 


fate which awaited them! But it is a hard thing to turn 
from wrong doing. Man takes one step in evil, another and 
another follow, and if at times conscience does lift a warn- 
ing voice, lie places a giant in the way of reform, is fright- 
~ ened by a false shame of acknowledging himself to have 
been in the wrong, drowns the god within, and plunges for- 
ward in his course, a‘ 


*¢ As a bird hasteth to the snare, 
And knoweth not it is for his life.” 


Thornton rose from the place he had occupied, walked to 
the bows of the boat, and with his hand upon the mast, he 
leaned forward in deep thought, while he watched the flash- 
ing and foaming of the waves as the boat shot through them. 
This movement aroused his companions from their reveries, 
and Allen exclaimed, 

“Come! away with this mopishness, and for some sport. 
Old Peter will manage the “Sally ” without all this silence, 
and it savors too much of a Quaker meeting for my taste.” 

At the same moment he drew from his pocket a pack of 
cards, and the party —with the exception of Thornton, who 
declined joining them, and Wallace who looked on—sat 
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down to a game of whist. Thus employed, they noticed not 
the flight of time, nor the fading away of the dim outlines of 
the distant land. At length the place of destination was 
reached. The cards were exchanged for the fishing tackle, 
faiod the uncoiled lines were dropped into the blue sea. Even 
Thornton persuaded himself to believe that it were as well to 
join the amusement, as to be an abettor by his presence. 
The hooks were plied diligently, and the captured fish fast 
accumulated. The day was entirely forgotten, and each in- 
dividual lost the last accusing feeling, in the general hilar- 
ity. Stories, songs and jests were circulated freely, and the 
boisterous laugh sent its echoes over the waves. Merriment 
lifted its voice to heaven, and unhallowed glancess filled 
each heart. 

How great the contrast between this scene, and hat of the 
humble worshippers in the temple of God. The one bowed 
down under the influences of the still small voice ;— the 
other upright and reckless, in the ways of bold transgression. 
The one breathing forth the confessions of sin, and humble 
prayers for forgiveness ;—the other sinning with a high 
hand, and cursing the God who had made them! The one 
with the tear of contrition trickling down their cheeks ; — 
the other hardened, and rejoicing in wickedness! To the 
world the latter would be pronounced the more happy, and 
to human appearance they were so; indeed, it is often true 
that the ungodly prosper, while the righteous are cast down ; 
but the one have an inheritance laid up in heaven, and 
count all trials as but a pledge of the happiness which shall 
be hereafter. The others live for the present moment, and 
‘when the day of disappointment comes, the mountain of 
their joy shall pass away as frost before the noon-day sun. 

““What’s that noise?” asked Allen, abruptly, breaking in 
upon the midst of a story. 

“What noise?” said three or four at once. 

“Do you not hear it? it comes like the distant roar of a can- 
non. There! it sounds again!” 

“?Tis thunder,” said old Peter, the boatman, “ and there’ll 
be a tremendous squall afore we think on’t, I tell ye! I’m 
always jealous o’that kind o’ noise. And besides, see that 
are pokerish looking cloud, histing his head above the water 
there! That means something, I’m thinking.” 

During this annunciation, the party had unwittingly drawn 
their lines into the boat, and all stood gazing anxiously in 
the direction Peter pointed. 

“Can we get to the city before the storm will reach us?” 
asked Wallace. 

“T’m afear’d o’ that,” said Peter, “but I’ll put the Sally 
under full sail, and try my best, for that are cloud looks 
ugly.” 

Thus saying, he raised the canvass to the breeze, and seat- 
ed himself at the tiller. The boat moved over the waters 
like an arrow from the bow of the archer. Every eye was 
fixed upon the rising cloud, and every ear listened to the 
rumbling of the thunder. The sound of revelry had ceased, 
and the voice of conscience was once more heard ; for when- 
ever danger is at hand the consciousness of guilt increases 
lit in a tenfold degree. The cloud grew every moment more 
dense and large, the thunder was more distinctly heard, and 
ithe play of the forked lightning began to be visible. The 
wind increased, and the sea rolled and heaved heavily. 
Paleness sat upon every countenance. Each looked upon 
his fellow in silence. . The sun withdrew his light, and the 
heavens gradually assumed the veil of the tempest, till its 
face appeared awfully terrific. Large drops of rain, began 
to fall. The wind had increased almost to a gale, and strain- 








|the boat was almost submerged, and the sea, which now run 
furiously, dashed with vehemence against her weather side. 
The power of the Almighty was written in letters of fire upon 
ithe clouds ; His voice was heard in the mighty thunder, and 
the terrot of his power was visible in the wrath of the roar- 
ing sea. Oh, the agony of that moment! All felt it, and 
endured it in silent anguish ; Thornton only exclaimed, 

“Oh, that I had remembered the injunction of my mother, 
‘Remember the Sabbath day to keep it holy !’” 

The distant city now hove in sight, and every heart leap- 
ed with joy ; but it was only a momentary gleam of sun- 
shine, for the next instant a lightning shaft pierced the 
waters a few rods ahead of them, and seemed tu dare their 
passage of the spot, while instant destruction appeared al- 
most certain. The guilty group looked wildly around, and 
every eye centered upon Thornton, as if from him, the least 
hardened of them all, some good might come. He spoke 
once more, 





ed every thread of the canvass, while the larboard side of 
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“¢ Because I have called, and ye refused ; 
T have stretched out my hand and no man regarded: 
But ye have set at nought all.my counsel, 
And would none of my reproof: 
{ also will laugh at your calamity ; 
I will mock when your fear cometh ; 
When your fear cometh as desolation, 
And your destruction cometh as a whirlwind ; 
When distress and anguish cometh upon you!” 


Horror and awful anguish sat upon every brgw, and flash- 
ed from every eye. Each felt a hell within, and each made 
a thousand resolutions of reformation, should he reach the 
shore. But resolutions made at such a time, are like the 
wind, which before its form is known, has passed away. 

“ Hold of the tiller!” shouted Peter, “while I reef the 
sail. See! a squall has struck the water yonder, and if*t 
teaches us before the sail is down, we are lost souls!” 

He had scarcely uttered the words, when a peal of thun- 
der burst above their heads, and at the same moment a flaw 
of wind struck the vessel, and in an instant she capsized. 

* * * * * * * 

The solemn tolling of bells is again heard in the city. 
What means that large concourse of people, moving thus 
slowly through the streets? The old and young, parent and 
child, are there. Three sable biers are borne within the 
walls of yonder house of God. Beneath those palls are hid 
the ghastly forms of Allen, Roberts, and Wallace. And he 
who follows next the biers, — mark well that form! His 
brow is clothed with sadness, and his head is bowed with 
grief. Of all the band that hailed last Sabbath’s light, with 
hopes of selfish pleasure, Arthur Thornton only lives! But 
where the missing? They sleep within the ocean’s bosom, 
upon their sea-weed bed, till time shall be no more! 

* * * * * * * 

Years have rolled on since the funeral dirge was chanted 
over the graves of this little band, and the man of God re- 
peated the solemn service, “ Dust unto dust ;” yet may the 
last survivor of the party, often be seen going out alone, at 
the still hour of twilight, to reflect and weep beside the tomb- 
stones of “ Tue Sappatu Breakers.” 


Boston, October, 1838. 


METRICAL DIVERSIONS,—NO. IV, 


BY WILSON FLAGG, 





Original. 





A BLESSING. 
WRITTEN IN A YOUNG LADY’S ALBUM, 


May the Virtues of Heaven reside in your heart, 

And their grace to your mind and your conduct impart ; 
Better blessing than this you can never desire, 

For the Virtues themselves all enjoyments inspire ; 
They guard all the doors of the Temple of Bliss, 

And a true faithful worshipper will not dismiss. 


Let Charity with your affections reside, 

And the feelings she wakes, in your spirit abide ; 
Make the joys of your fellows your secret delight, 
And cause you their evil with good to requite ; 
Peace of Mind is the blessing by Charity given — 
A blessing that with her descended from Heayen. 


Let Modesty o’er all your actions maintain 

A willing reserve, and your wishes restrain ; — 
She’s the fairest of ornaments woman can own, 
And may for a thousand lost beauties atone ; 

The blessing of love you will henceforth possess — 
For the gifts of affection her votaries bless. 


May Prudence be present your steps to direct, 

And ere their performance your actions inspect, 

‘The path of discretion instruct you to know, 

And teach you all dangerous scenes to forego ; 

The blessing of Prudence wili hence be your claim — 
The reward that she freely bestows — a fuir name. 


Let Industry task both your hands and your mind, : 
And make you to healthful employment inclined ; 

From your side may she ne’er be permitted to roam, 

Your hourly companion abroad and at home ; 

For your merit her blessing she then will provide — 

Good comfort will hence in your dwelling abide. 


From the worship of Femperance ne’er may you swerve, 
But a true happy medium of pleasures preserve ; 

Her precepts will teach you to shun all excess, 

And pleasures whose festive enjoyments oppress ; 

Her happy reward is far better than wealth — 

The meed she bestows is the blessing of health. 


* Let Purity govern your thougits and your deeds ; — 
This virtue all feminine virtue exceeds ; 
May she pour all her phials of balm in your soul, 
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is an excellent corn) planted on the same day, in the same 


























And her influence all your affections contro! ; Subsequently I met with a copy of Rousseau’s “ Confes- 

te blessing a nigh sions,” in the original, in which this pensive frame is thus'|field, and receiving the same quantity of manure, cross 
= ‘ described, from his own experience. I translate literally. || ploughing and hoeing, did not produce one half. The patch, 

May Truth also guard your opinions and speech, “In my walk to Vevay, (from Lausanne,) I delivered myself, | about two hundred hills, was examined by many respectable 

And the wisdom of heaven direct you to reach ; \while following this beautiful coast, to the sweetest melan-||farmers, who all pronounced it something new, and some- 

In your heart may the warmth of her spirit be shed, hol My i Saat ied elie ial h allthi ; / j 

heiasthicenanhidiinad didnainibiniah waited ¢ choly. My imagination conceived with ardor a thousand |/thing superior. 

If you kneel at her shrine, she will grant unto you innocent felicities. My heart softened, I sighed and wept as|| The corn may be had of G. C. Thorburn, New York, and 


at the store of Wm. Thorburn, Albany, price 25 cents per 
ear; the nett profits to be given to some of the charitable in- 
stitutions in New York and Albany. Now, if there is a 
farmer between Maine and the Rocky Mountains, who would 


True honor —the boon to your reverence due. a child! How many times did I arrest myself to weep at my 
Seip Susiteh Win dhinsenk pees What wi cher ; ease, seated on a large stone, and watching my tears as they | 
From her rule may self-love never lead you astray ; fell into the water of the Lake ! 

“T went to Vevay and lodged at the Key, and during the 





Unto others, with cheerfulness, ready to do 
What you woutd, in their turn, they should do unto you ; two days that I spent there, without becoming acquainted ||rather pay 25 cents for two gills of brandy than to buy one 
The justice you mete by yourell wit be chased — with any one, I took a love for that village which has follow-|/ear of this corn, which will plant 100 hills—I say, if there 


is such a man, he ought to be fed on nothing but supaun and 
buttermilk as long as his little soul and big carcass will hang 
together. Astalk, having the ears on, to show the manner 


of growth, may be seen at the above stores. 
GRANT THORBURN. 


A good conscience will then be your pleasing reward. . 
& es ed me in all my travels, and has led me to place there at 


last the heroes and heroines of my romances. I say willing- 
ly to those who have taste and sensibility, go to Vevay, visit 
the country, examine the sites, walk the shores of the Lake, 
and say if nature has not made that beautiful spot for a 
Julie, a Claire and a St. Preux,’”’ — characters in his* Nou- 
velle Heloise.” 

But away with such poetical and it may be said, puerile 
thoughts! Vive la Suisse, et liberté, vive les Alps, le Mont 
Blanc, et la glorieuse Leman! Allons a Montreux, al a cha- 
teau de Chillon, et Berne, et la chate de la Rhine, a Stras- 
bourg, a Paris, a Londre et a ma patrie, a douce demeure ! 
But, reader, had you witnessed the glorious. sunset of this 
evening, when the dusky twilight of the valleys and of the 
smooth Lake below, contrasted with the ice-clad peaks, still 
flashing in the sun above, as if the firmament had parted 
and disclosed the sapphire spires of heaven; and could you 
now look up through this clear mountain air, at the moon 
and stars shedding their mild light over these grand outlines, 
you would hardly think it weakness “to weep,” as Rousseau 
did, “like a child.” s. 


And while by your heart all these virtues are sought, 
Let Cheerfulness ne’er in the list be forgot ; 

From her altar all true socia! social happiness springs ; 
A cure for the evils of fortuue she brings ; 

And when her mild influence dwells in the mind, 

In that .zeling alone a sure blessing you’!! find. 


Fiallet’s Cove, Sept. 24, 1838. 


May Benevolence, lastly, your worship obtain, 
Who leads all the graces and loves in her train ; 
The affections from her sacred impulse arose ; 
And from the same fount all civility flows ; 
And when of her mild dispositions possest, 
With secret delights you must surely be blest. 


Tue Hume or tae Came ann Dromepary.—The follow. 
ing correction of an erroneous notion about the difference 
between the camel and the dromedary, is curious; but the 
explanation looks very much like what the author suspects 
it to be —an Arab hoax. “TI had a long discourse about the 
difference between the camel and the dromedary. Buffon 
igives the came] two humps and the dromedary one ; and 
this, I believe, is the received opinion, as it had always been 
imine ; but since I had been in the East, I had remarked that 
it had been exceedingly rare to meet a camel with two humps. 
I saw together at one time, on the starting of the caravan of 
pilgrims to Mecca, perhaps twenty thousand camels and 
dromedaries, and have not seen among them more than half 
a dozen with two humps. Not satisfied with any explana- 
tion from European residents or travellers, I had inquired 
among the Bedouins; and Toualeb, my old guide, brought 
up among camels, had given such a strange account, that I 
never paid any regard to it. Now, however, the sheik told 
me the same thing, viz. that they were of different races, the 
dromedary being to the eamel as the blood-horse is to the 
\cart-horse ; and that the two humps were peculiar neither to 
lthe dromedary nor the camel, or natural to either ; but that 
both are always born with only one hump, which, being a 
mere mass of ftesh and very tender, almost as soon as the 
young camel is born, a piece is sometimes cut out of the 
middle, for the convenience of better arranging the saddle ; 
and being cut out of the centre, a hump is left on either side 
of the cavity ; and this, according to the account given by 
Toualeb, is the only way in which two humps ever appear 
on the back of a camel or dromedary. I should not mention 
this story if I heard it only once; but precisely asI had it 
from Toualeb, it was confirmed with a great deal of circum- 
stantial detail by another Bedouin, who, like himself, had 
lived among camels and dromedaries all his life ; and his 
statement was assented to by all his companions. I do not 
give this out as a discovery made at this late day in regard 
to an animal so well known as the camel; indeed, I am told 
that the Arabs are not ignorant of that elegance of civilized 
life called ‘ quizzing ;’ I give it merely to show how I whiled 
away my time in the desert, and for what it is worth.”— 
Stephens’s Incidents of Travel. 




















































Now if Heaven be a place where the Virtues reside — 

That bosom’s a heaven wherein they abide ; 

And the greatest of blessings that can be bestowed, 
“Is to cause them within you to make their abode ; 

For if in your heart they are fully enshrined — 

There’s surely a heaven within your own mind. 


DESULTORY SKETCHES IN EUROPE, 


NUMBER V. 





Original. Listen, dear reader, to the veritable Lawrie Todd, who 
from his easy chair at Hallet’s Cove thus discourseth. Lawrie 
is one who follows the good old maxim not to speak unless 


he has something to say. 





Departure for the other extremity of the Lake—Seenery of the Voy- 
age — Scenery at Vevay — Remarkable effects of it — Quotation from 


Rousseau. 

A rine steamboat, of the smaller class, plies between Ge- 
neva and Vevay, the towns at the opposite extremities of the 
lake. We left for the Jatter on a fine morning. I should 
fear the suspicion of too much enthusiasm, if I should de- 
scribe the magnificent panorama through which this voyage 
of about ten hours passes. Imagine a beautiful lake stretch- 
ing many miles in length, but sufficiently narrow to allow 
view of both shores, with a color which all travellers 
have been unable to describe, changing its hues constantly, 
as the reflection of the sun from the clonds or the mountain 
sides changes, and sometimes so green, about its margin, as 
seemingly to blend with the verdure of the cotés ; occasional 
skiffs gliding over its surface like white-winged birds ; on 
either side ; Alpine summits reaching to the clouds, their 
tops covered with snows and ice, and dazzling in the sun 
like polished peaks of silver, while their declivities are ver. 
dant with luxuriant vineyards, with every here and there 
clusters of Swiss cottages and their church spires sprinkled 
over them; while scattered among these vine-yards, are 
groups of peasants, clothed in their uniform and rustic cos- 
‘umes, singing at their work, pastoral or patriotic songs ; 
imagine all this and you fall short, I may say infinitely, of 
the reality. _ 

At Vevay the scenery is allowed, by all, to assume its best 
aspects. This town is on the north-east corner of the lake. 
The prospects around it we cannot. attempt to describe, still 
less that on the opposite coast of Savoy, where the hills, from 
their rounded and swelling appearance, form rather a new 
feature among the steep scenery of the Alps ; behind these 
hills however, rise abruptly the noblest peaks of the coast. 
I spent some hours of the evening, rambling along these 
shores with my heart bound in a spell of intense emotion ; 
every few rods discloses some new scene of beauty or sub- 
limity which fixes the spectator in admiration. Indeed the 
inspiration of these scenes.is too great for a sensitive mind. 
The thoughts are stretched to.so great a tension that they 
collapse, and, as if the mind felt painfully its insignificance, 
a subdued melancholy follows the transport of its first emo- 
tions. I had read of this effect in the journals of travellers, 


IMPORTANT TO FARMERS, 

I think, Messrs. Printers, that we have had enough in 
all conscience of puffing and blowing about family Ravels, 
Tree play actors, men singers and women singers, Italian 
fiddlers, and rope dancers, live elephants and monkeys; 
(by the bye, it is a very prevalent opinion at Cow Bay, Cow 
Neck, Oyster Bay, and Hallet’s Cove, that if all those drone 
bees were turned out to fell trees, grub up the brush, and 
hoe corn, we would not need to import peas-meal and rye- 
flour from Germany ;—things which feed the sense of sight 
only. Now we, some of your clodhopping subscribers, 
think ourselves entitled to half a column of your paper to 
speak of things which feed the taste, and give nourishment 
to the body corporate. 

Mr. Jefferson says the man who makes three blades of 
grass grow where only one grew before, is more the friend of 
man than he who conquers kingdoms. I think if Mr. J. 
had always preached such sound doctrine, he would have 
been the greatest philosopher of the age. Seeing, then, that 
this proposition about the grass is a self-evident fact, what 
think you should be done to the man who makes three ears 
of corn grow where only one grew before? inasmuch as 
grass feeds the horse, and corn the man. But tocome to the 
point at once : 

Some three years ago,a merchant in New York, while 
emptying a box of tea, observed therein a few grains of 
corn. Concluding that corn from China must be something 
new under our sun, he had them planted; so they grew 
and multiplied. Last spring I received from a worthy friend 
a portion of said corn—it’s a new variety —so I gave it the 
name of China’s fall prolific, or tree corn; as it strikes off 
in two, three and frequently four branches, in appearance 
like a small tree, and produces an ear at the head of each 
branch, whereas the common corn shoots out the ear from 
the side of the stalk ;.it grows from eight to ten feet high, 
produces an abundance of fodder, is a large white flint twelve 
row corn, and ears from ten to fourteen inches long. I 
counted six hundred and sixty grains on one ear; it was 
but thought not at the time, that others had ever experienced|| planted on the 10th of May, and had ears fit to boil on the 
the feelings which came over my own mind, as I wanderedj/10th of July. Its produce was much curtailed by the long 
in the moonlight among this truly wonderful scenery. Life|/drought, but notwithstanding I counted two thousand one 
seemed vanity, its pursuits but toys, nature and God alone//hundred and twenty grains, the product of one stalk ; being 
seemed good, beautiful and great. an increase of two thousand from one. The Dutton, (which 








Tue Conereve Rocxet.— The very flight of the Congreve 
rocket is startling ; it springs from the ground in a volume 
of flame, and then rushes along with a continued roar, with 
its large head blazing, and striking point blank, and with 
tremendous force, at the distance of a mile or more. Ina 
siege it is already extremely formidable. It bursts through 
roofs ; it fixes itself wherever it can bore its way; and ‘it 
inflames every thing that is combustible. Stone walls only 
can repel it, and that not always. This weapon may be 
regarded almost exclusively English in its use, as well as 
its origin. Tt will be like the English bow in the fifteenth 
century. In the next what an extraordinary change will 
take place in all the established instruments of putting men 
out of the world! We shall be attacked at once from 
above, around, and below. We shall have the balloon 
showering fire upon us from miles above our heads; the 
steam-gun levelling us from walls and ramparts, before we 
can come within distance to dig a trench; the Congreves 
setting our tents, ammunition wagons, and ourselves in a 
blaze in our first sleep ; and the steamer running and doing 
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mischief everywhere. But of all those mischief-makers, I|/purpose or lawful calling, which engages, helps, and enliv-|} Byron.—The Dean of Winchestet has refused to permit 
should give the palm to the rocket. No infantry on earth /|jens all our powers, let those bear witness who, after spend-|/a statue of Byron, by Thorwaldsen, to be placed in West- 
could stand for five minutes within five hundred yards of a|/ing years in active usefulness, retire to enjoy themselves.|/minster Abbey, on the ground of the infidelity and immo. 
well served rocket battery. Half a dozen volleys of half a||They are a burden to themselves. — W. Jay. rality of his writings and his conduct. Such a decision has 
dozen of these firey arrows, would break the strongest bat- of course called forth a great deal of denunciation, from the 
talions into fragments, lay one half dead on the ground, and admirers of this lascivious poet, but we are glad to see the 
send the other blazing and torn over the field. The heaviest chair of Westminster occupied by a man of sufficient firm 
fire from guns is nothing to their effect. It wants the direct- ness to brave it; and more so, to see the periodicals of our 
ness, the steadiness, the flame, and, resulting from all those, own country sustaining the decision. The New York Mirror 
the terror. If the British troops shall ever come into the says, in relation to the charge of bigotry brought against the 
field without an overwhelming force of rocketeers, they will Dean : — “ We are at a loss to perceive in what way his re- 
throw away the first chance of victory that was ever lost by fusal to set up the statue of the author of “Don Juan” ina 
national negligence. Nothing can be more obvious than religious cathedral, is inconsistent or bigoted. On the con- 
that this tremendous weapon has not even yet arrived at its trary, we think that the dean has manifested a commendable 


full capacity for war on a great scale.— Blackwood’s Mag. independence of character in exercising his privilege to re- 
fuse to du religious honor to the memory of a man, who did 


so little honor to religion while living. No one will deny, 
that it would be very absurd to erect statues to Voltaire and 
Tom Paine, and set them up as honored examples for the 
rising generation, in the sacred precincts of Westminster 
Abbey. Were there literary or political considerations alone 
connected with the proposed honor to Byron, we confess that 
the objection raised against him by the English ecclesiastic 
would be obtrusive and impertinent. But under the present 
circumstances of the case, we do not consider the conduct of 
the dean in any respect ‘outrageous’ or unjustifiable.” 

Had the immoralities of Byron been confined to- his life, 
posterity would have forgiven them in consideration of his 
talented works ;—but his vices are so freely and unblush- 
ingly interspersed through the whole of his works, that pos- 
terity will never reverse the condemnaiion pronounced on 
him by his contemporaries, as the corrupter of the literature 
of his age. 



























































































M. Soret, a distinguished French chemist, has invented a 
method of coating iron with zinc, the effect of which is to 
protect the former metal from oxydation even under the 
action of acids or salt water. A multitude of experiments 
have been tried by men of great svientific research and ex- 
perience, by which the protective quality of zinc has been 
fairly tested. 


Gov. Everett, in his speech at New Bedford, in behalf of 
the Bunker Hill Monument, said — “Had I the, wealth of 
the Indies, and the strength of a giant, I would carry the top 
of that shaft beyond the flight of the eagle—nay, I would 
raise it to the home of the sunbeam!” 
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HUNTING SONG, 








Original. 





Away to the forest, bold huntsmen away ; 

Already are kindling the bright beams of day ; 

The glittering dew-drops like diamonds shine out, 
While hill and deep dingle give back our glad shout. 











x Our friends and agents are reminded that a vigorous 
effort to increase our subscription list would be of most es- 
sential service to us at the present moment. Our paper was 
commenced without a subscription list, depending solely on 
its merits, after the public should have had an opportunity 
to judge of them. Our encouragement thus far, has been 
highly satisfactory, and has removed all doubts of the per- 
manency of the work. But it is not yet sufficient to pay 
our present expenses, and we earnestly desire those who in- 
tend to do any thing for us, to do it now. 

To our editorial brethren we renewedly tender our thanks, 
for the universally favorable notice which has been bestowed 
upon us. 

We shall not relax our efforts to make the Magazine, with 
the aid of the valuable correspondents, who have given and 
promised us their assistance, well deserving the attention of 
the literary portion of the community. 


Away, then, away, to the merry green wood, 

We'll rove in its shadow like bold Robin Hood ; 
While winding our bugles so merry and clear, 

We'll rouse from their coverts the wild and fleet deer. 


What life like the huntsman’s, so joyous and free ? 
He is first on the greensward, and last on the lea ; 
The breeze of the mountain, the dew of the vale, 
And the clear gushing fountain his glad presence hail. 


Away, then away, to the deep forest shades ; 
Uur steps shall be free in the wild wood-land glades, 
While winding our bugles so merry and clear, 
We’ll rouse from their coverts the wild and fleet deer. 
M. P. 


Canapa.— Affairs in Canada are again assuming a threat- 
ening appearance. There are rumors of gatherings and 
conspiracies, and the authorities are evidently preparing for 
a renewal of the last winter’s contest. The New York Com- 
mercial Advertiser says, it is beyond doubt, that a cordon of 
lodges has been formed along the frontier counties, extend- 
ing from New Hampshire to Detroit. The meetings of these 
lodges are frequent, and the members are hound by oaths of 
secrecy and fidelity. The object is to wrest the Canadas 
from the British empire. The number of men already en~ 
rolled is computed at very many thousands, and the ramifica~ 
tions of the conspiracy are believed to extend even into 
Kentucky. 

The determination of Lord Durham to proceed directly to 
England, instead of making a visit to the United States, as 
he at first intended, is supposed to have reference to this 
state of things. 


Tue Tatirrot Tree. —The talipot tree is one of the most 
splendid productions of Ceylon. The body of the tree is 
sixty or seventy feet in height, and straight as a ship’s mast, 
without a limb or leaf until you reach the top, where is an 
immense tuft of fan leaves, so large when spread, that each 
one may cover ten or twelve men. The stock or stem, as 
there are no limbs, clasps the body of the tree, and inclines 
outwards, so that the long leaf bends over a graceful curve. 
This vast crown of evergreen surrounding a shaft, is itself 
very grand ; but there is something still more grand. When 
the tree is about fifty years old it blossoms. In the centre 
of its crown rises a cone seventeen feet in height, which 
gradually swells and enlarges, until at length it bursts with 
a vast conical flower, fifteen or twenty feet in height, and 
ten or twelve in breadth, stands exposed in almost incredible 
magnificence. Itis yellow, and formed of numberless small 
blossoms, so arranged on a giant stem, and innumerable 
branches or tassels, as to appear over the elevated tuft of 
leaves, as a gorgeous diadem on the head of the queen of 
the forest. The tree blossoms but once and then dies. 





To CorrEsponpENTS.—Some valued articles are crowded 
out this week, by the unexpected length of the excellent 
story from the Gift, commencing on our first page, —among 
them “A Treasure in Heaven,” by Miss Mann, a beautifully 
drawn poetical comparison—a Metaphysical Sketch, by 
Wilson Flagg, and some others. 

We should be much gratified to receive communications 
as soon as convenient, from all our friends who have promis- 
ed us their favors, and from others, who are disposed to con- 
tribute their assistance to sustain a literary publication of 
such a character as ours, in the metropolis of New England. 

A few articles have been received, which are deemed un- 
suitable for the columns of the Magazine—among them, 
the pieces of our respected friend T. R. McH. 


Tue Mormons.—The citizens of Carroll county, Missouri, 
have succeeded in driving the Mormons from, the county, 
they having, at last, to avoid a battle, yielded to a proposi- 
tion from the citizens, that they should be paid for their pro-. 
perty and such damages as should be assessed by two men, 
chosen by each side from the counties of Howard and Chari- 
ton, and upon the arrival of the committee on the ground, 
both parties took up the line of march and moved off. The 
Mormons went to their principal settlement, Far West, in. 
Caldwell county. It is not expected, however, that these 
lawless proceedings are over, but that the counjtes around 
Caldwell will unite, and demand their expulsion from the 
State. 





Tue Lecture of Mr. Simmons before the Boston Ly- 
ceum, was a most admirable performance, and gave great 
pleasure to the crowded audience that filled the Odeon to the 
highest seat. His comparisons between the old poets and 
those of the present day, were anything but flattering to the 
latter. The poetry of Shakspeare is to be the subject of his 
next lecture, at which we anticipate a rich treat. 


Russian Mercuants.—The merchants are divided into 
three classes, or guilds, as they are termed. The first com. 
prises all who show that they have a capital of from 10,000 
to 50,000 roubles. They may engage in all sorts of com- 
merce, foreign and domestic, work the mines, buy and soll 
lands with serfs, &c. The second class or guild comprises 
those who have a capital of from 5,000 to 10,000 roubles. 
They are allowed to purchase the interior commerce or 
traffic. The third class or guild comprises those who show 
& capital from 1,000 to 5,000. They are the retailers. Mer- 
chants of the first guild may keep a carriage and four, and 
drive their four horses in tandem fashion. Those of the 
second and third classes, if they drive four horses, must 
drive them abreast, and not in tandem style. 


Sem-Bitumiyovs Coat.— A mine of a new-and' valuable 
kind of Coal, has recently been discovered. at the: @atawba 
Tron Works, in Botetourt county, Virginia. It makes a 
strong and bright fire.. It is of the. kind denommated by 
Professor Rogers in, his report, semi-bituminous —and is 
pronounced by those who have tried it, equal’ to: coke for 
smelting iron. It was taken 141 feet below the surface, and 
is believed to be abundant. Its value, in the vicinity of the 
Iron Works, is incalculable. 


Fiute Concert.— Messrs, G. Pollock, L. Lemaire, and 
W. Isenbeck, wil! give a public performance on the flute, at 
the Hall, No. 31 Tremont street, on Wednesday evening 
next, consisting of Flute Duets, and Trios, a species of music 
seldom introduced at Concerts. They have selected some of 
the best pieces from the works of eminent modern compo- 
sers, such as Kuhlau, Berbiguier, Gabrielsky, Tulou and 
others, together with two grand overtures for the Piano Forte, 
with four hands. 


Tre Massachysetts Charitable. Meelanics’’ Association 
contemplate the erection in Boston of a splendid hall, one 
which in. every respect shall do honor to the mechanics of 
Massachusetts, at a probable expense of $100,000: 


Tue Vision or Rusera, is the title of a beautifully print- 
ed octavo volume, intended as a satire on the editor of the 
New York Commercial and others. The elegance and ex- 
pensive style of the typography seems to excite more remark 
among the editorial fraternity, than the puagency of the! 
satire, or the purity of its diction. 


————_ 


Miseries or Inpotence.— None so. little enjoy life and are 
such burdens to themselves, as those who have nothing to 
do. The active only have the true relish of life. He who 
knows not what it is to labor—knows not what it is to enjoy. 
Recreation is only valuable as it unbends us. The idle 
know nothing of it. It is exertion that renders rest delight- 
ful—and sleep sweet and undisturbed. That the happiness|} Tue Lovisvirte Literary Gazette, is the title of a new! 
of life depends on the regular-prosecution of some laudable ||publication, recently commenced at Louisville, Ky. 


Mrs. Jameson, in her “‘ Winter Studies and Sammer Ram- 
bles,” pronounces a high opitrion of the state of the-fine arts 
in America, and says our painters are equal to those of eny 
lage or country. 
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THE SWITZHER'S SONG OF HOMIE. 
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SECOND VERSE. 


All that’s dear to me is wanting, 
Lone and cheerless here I roam ; 
The stranger’s joy howe’er enchanting, 
To me can never be like heme, 
To me can never be like home. 
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Say, what wish can yet 
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THIRD VERSE. 


Give me those, I ask no other, 
Those that bless the humble dome 
Where dwell my father and my mother, 
Give, oh! give me back my home, 
My own, my own dear native home. 





~ Corx.— Some experiments have recently been made in 
England on the properties of cork, which have given the 


most advantageous results. Not only have the mattresses 
and pillows made of this material, reduced to powder, ex- 
hibited all the elasticity and softness of hair and wool, but 
it has been ascertained that one of these mattresses weighing 
twenty-five pounds only, can support on the water seven 
men. Sailors, and persons obliged to take long sea voyages, 
will not neglect in future to make use of the cork for their 
beds, as well because it forms a very comfortable bed, as 
from the help they may derive from it in case of shipwreck. 
— Paris paper. . 

Revotutionary Retic.—A friend left at our office the 
other day, a part of a bomb-shell, which was dug up on 
Ploughed Hill, near Bunker’s Hill, by some workmen, while 
engaged in laying a wall. It is about an inch and a quarter 
in thickness, and was found in the farm yard belonging to 
the Stearns family. There is a tradition current in the fam- 
ily, that an officer of the rank of Major, was killed in the 
cow-yard, by the explosion of a shell, on the day of the bat- 
tle, and this is probably a portion of the instrument of death. 


As a gentleman was taking a rural walk from the quarter 
of the Nouvelles Athenes, where he resided, up to the heights 
of Montmarte, he was seized with a fancy to peep through 
the telescope of a peripatetic astronomer, who had establish- 
ed his erratic observatory near one of the windmills. After 
a minute survey of the surrounding landscape, the amateur 
was induced to turn the telescope on his own house near the 
foot of the hill, when, through the open window on the first 
floor, he distinctly observed an individual opening the draw. 


ers of his secretary, and with all convenient expedition ap- 
propriating the contents. The astounded observer had suf- 
ficient presence of mind to call some passers by as witness- 
es of the robbery, and each of them, after a peep through 
the telescope, gave his name and address in writing, and de- 
clared his readiness to appear as an evidence of the theft. 
After the usual declarations to the authorities, the robber 
was arrested, and as the stolen goods were found in his pos- 
session, he was fully committed for trial.— Paris paper. 

A Lawyer Ovtwittep.—Several years ago a young gen- 
tleman went to consult a certain attorney how he might 
carry off an heiress. “You cannot do it with safety,” said 
the counsellor, “but I’ll tell you what you may do—let her 
mount the horse, and hold the bridle and whip.” The coun- 
sellor, however, was sufficiently punished for his quibbling 
advice, when next day he found it was his own daughter 
who had run away with his client. 

Wet. Answerep.—A certain lady had a custom of say- 
ing to a favorite little dog to make him follow her, “ Come 
along, sir.” A would-be-witty gentleman stepped up to her 
one day, and accosted her with, “Is it me, madam, you 
called?” ‘Oh, no sir,’ said she, with great composure, 
“it was another puppy I spoke to.” 

Graruic.—Travelling by the railroad has been facetiously 
and comprehensively described by a gentleman of Stamford, 
who lately availed himself of that means of transit; “ All 
right! off you start; you put your head out of the carriage 
window to look at the country ; get your eyes full of dust, 


and before you can get them clean, you're in London !” 


History or Lireratvure.— D’Israeli, after a long illness, 
has announced a new work, History of English Literature. 
It will, of course, be a work of rare interest. Every one 
who has read the “ Curiosities of Literature,” or the “ Litera- 
ry Character,” (and who has not,) will look forward to its 
appearance with expectations greatly raised; and unless the 
author falls far below his usual tact and skill, they will not 
be disappointed. 


Tue largest note ever issued by the Bank of England was 
for £100,000. The largest amount in a bank note now in 
circulation is £1,000. Two notes of £50,000 each were 
once issued, both of which, it is said, fell into the hands of 
a plain butcher, who had amassed an immense fortune. So 
pleased was he at possessing them, that he kept them by 
him all the while, thus losing an annual interest of about 
25,000 dollars. ‘ 


Tue famous gymnastic professor Jahn, who formerly made 
so much noise in Germany, and who for many years has 
lived quiet at Fryeburg, in a retired and studious manner, 
has just suffered a severe loss. A fire which reduced his 
dwelling, consumed his furniture and library. This library 
was composed of 30,000 volumes, and was one of the most 
valuable private libraries in Germany. 





A narpy seaman who had escaped one of the recent ship- 
wrecks upon our coast, was asked by a good lady how he 
felt when the waves broke over him. He replied, “ Wet, 
Madam, very wet.” 
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